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A point of detail, but a good one, is the correction of a time score 
for errors by adding to it a percentage of itself based on the num- 
ber of items in the test. In a fifty-item test, for example, "each 
error is counted 1/50 of the total time for the test." So small a 
proportion, indeed, barely penalizes the errors at all. The weight 
to be given errors must vary with different kinds of experiments, 
but three times the requirement for an item of correct response 
would seem a minimum. 

The value of the work is independent of any particular concept 
of intelligence, but some comment on this will not be out of place if 
the authors are correct in quoting as "generally accepted" Stern's 
definition of intelligence as "the general capacity of an individual 
consciously to adjust his thinking to new requirements; general 
mental adaptability to new problems and conditions of life." The 
first half of this definition is unexceptionable, but the second is 
hardly consistent therewith. The intelligence scales fit the first part 
but too well to fit the second, it being notorious that complete fail- 
ure of social adaptation is possible in the presence of normal or even 
supernormal IQ. It is Mr. Pacing-both-ways who formulates a defi- 
nition of intelligence in terms of what can be measured experi- 
mentally, and then interprets that intelligence as equivalent to the 
whole personality. Intelligence being conceived as that factor in 
human adaptations which is governed by cognitive and conscious ele- 
ments, we have in the scales a measurement of intelligence in its 
purest form. They tell us not what the subject is, but they do tell 
us what he knows. And through analyzing this intelligence as it is 
not analyzed by actual life, they perform what is, indeed, the 
primary function of scientific experiment. They analyze one factor 
in the personality which in ordinary life is combined inextricably 
with emotional, volitional, unconscious factors. Says the IQ to the 
imbecile, "You are old enough to know better;" and to the psycho- 
path, ' ' You know better than to act the ten-year-old. ' ' 

P. L. Wells. 
McLean Hospital, 
Waverley, Mass. 

Philosophy and the Social Problem. "Will Durant. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. x + 272. 

This book, written in a popular style, is an earnest plea for the 
utilization of philosophy in the solution of "the problem of reducing 
human misery by modifying social institutions." This, the social 
problem, has been the basic concern of many of the greater philos- 
ophers (p. 1). It can only be solved with the assistance of men 
with the philosophical point of view, who interpret experience as a 
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whole, and can, therefore, effect a coordination which specialized sci- 
entists could not achieve alone (pp. 222, ff.). In performing this 
service philosophy, which needs more contacts in "the hard and 
happy world of efforts and events, ' ' will be quickened into fresh life 
(pp. 264-267). 

The first half of the volume is devoted to an interesting- dis- 
cussion of several philosophers whose thoughts are significant for 
the social problem. From Socrates our author adopts the principle 
that empasis must be placed upon intelligence ; from Plato, that this 
intelligence must be employed by philosophical experts for the com- 
mon good ; from Bacon, that this intelligence is to be the product of 
scientific investigations ; from Spinoza, that the avenue of this devel- 
opment of intelligence must be democratic. Just what principle he 
means to adapt from Nietzsche, to whom he devotes an interesting 
and appreciative exposition, and whom he apparently ranks above 
all other modern philosophers except Spinoza (p. 180, cf. p. 116) is 
not clear to me. 

The author offers a practical suggestion that is not unworthy of 
serious consideration. He proposes that a "Society of Social Re- 
search" be organized, to consist of men eminent in philosophy and 
the various social sciences. Under the auspices of this society in- 
vestigations into social maters would be made, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the precise facte upon matters of popular political con- 
troversy. The results of these investigations would be given to the 
world in untechnical language, and in time would come to have 
weight with the general public. Society in the future could in this 
manner remain democratic in its constitution, and yet benefit by 
expert information and advice. 

The essay is well written, and should help to make the social 
value of philosophy better appreciated. It is obviously not meant to 
be exhaustive, and doubtless the author will be satisfied if his read- 
ers are led to seek further acquaintance with the philosophers whom 
he discusses, as well as with others, equally important, of whom the 
limits of his work did not admit of treatment. 

William Kelley Wright. 

Dartmouth College. 
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